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but besides vulgarity there is a bathos which is not
vulgar: when Dryden wrote

The Eternal heard, and from the heavenly quire
Chose out the cherub with the flaming sword,

And bade him swiftly drive the approaching fire
From where our naval magazines were stored,

there was no vulgarity in his bathos: if you wish for
the combination you must turn to

How will sweet Ovid's ghost be pleased to hear
His fame augmented by a British peer!

or

And thou, Dalhousie, the great God of War,
Lieutenant-Colonel to the Earl of Mar:

or

Graced as thou art, with all the power of words,
So known, so honoured, at the House of Lords.

And then there is bombast, so glorious in Marlowe,
but even with him so easily degenerating into
absurdity: let Dryden again give an example of how
feeble force can be:

Where'er thou stand'st, I'll level at that place
My gushing blood, and spout it at thy^ face;
Thus not by marriage we our blood will join,
Nay more, my arms shall throw my head at thine.

I have quoted all these dreadful lines to emphasize
my point that there are other ways of beginning a
poetry course than by inviting attention to master-
pieces : I am not even sure that it is not always wiser
to begin a little below the summits of Olympus. I
mentioned Marlowe just now, and, though of course
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